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A SECRET. 

It is your secret and mine, love ! 

All me ! how thie dreary rain, 
With a slow persistence all day long, 

Dripped on the window pane ! 
Th.e chamber was weird with shadows. 

And dark with the deepening gloom. 
Where you in your royal womanhood 

Lay waiting for the tomb ! 

They had robed you all in white, love. 

In your hair was a single rose ; 
A marble rose it might well have been. 

In its cold and still repose ! 
O, paler than yonder carv^n saint. 

And calm as the angels are. 
You seemed so near me, my beloved, 

Yet were, alas, so far ! 

I do not know if I wept, love, 

But my soul rose up and said : 
" My heart shall speak unto her heart. 

Though here she is lying — dead ! 
1 will give her a last love-token 

That shall be to her a sign 
In the dark grave —or beyond it ! — 

Of this deathless love of mine." 

So I sought me a little scroll, love. 

And thereon in eager haste, 
Lest another's eye should read them, 

Some mystic words I traced. 
Then close in your clasped fingers. 

Close in your waxen hand, 
I placed the scroll as an amulet, 

Sure you would understand ! 

The secret is your's and mine, love ! 

Only we two may know 
What words shone clear in the darkness 

Of your grave so green and low. 
But if, when we meet hereafter. 

In the dawn of a fairer day. 
You whisper those mystical words, love, 

1 1 is all I would have you say ! 

— Julia C. R. Dorr. 



A U TUMlSr RAMBLES. 



All poems of the autumn should be bound in blue 
and gold — the colors of those starry flowers thatglory 
in the season. They are common everywhere. The 
forests teem with them. They nod beside the river 
bank ; they climb the rocky hill-side ; they sun them- 
selves by mossy walls, and, entering into the city, even 
spangle the open house-lots or fringe the stony gut- 
ters. 

Of infinite pattern, they appear to revel in their 
variety, and their differences are often so slight as to 
require much patience and attention in their study. 
But to this very diversity of detail they owe, per- 
haps, a great part of their beauty. The flowers, both 
of golden-rods and asters, differ greatly both in size 
and color, while the leaves are even more eccentric. 

The blue and white stars of the asters now peep 
from every thicket. Sometimes large and showy 
heads of blossoms, worthy the attention of the gar- 
dener, entice the passer-by with rays oi lapis lanuli ; 
and again, a bushy species, almost leafless in appear- 
ance, will be white with blooming stars. However 
you may admire them, pray leave them gleaming 
where they are. Their beauty is ephemeral, and they 
wither in the hand. Not so the brilliant golden-rods, 
whose wands and plumes of yellow retain their beauty 
well, the feathery seed-tails succeeding the golden 
rays. It is always with a feeling of regret, and yet 
with pleasing sadness, that one notes the glowing 
golden-rods and starry bloom of asters. They are 
peculiarly autumnal flowers in association, and yet 
some blossom in midsummer, simultaneously with 
the clethra and the cardinals. Most, however, wait 
for cool September, when they add no little beauty 
to the landscape, then so gay with color. As regards 
the leaves of forest trees, certain abnormal conditions 
of the atmosphere, the attacks of insects, or the ca- 
pricious action of the plant itself, may induce their 
premature development. Often, amidst the splendid 
verdure of the elm, will appear a branch whose leaves 
are golden yellow. As precious do they look as the 
fleece of.Grecian story. The impulse to obtain them 
is almost irresistible. 

Even in the early summer are these sad forewarn- 



ings of the autumn common. We must ever be re- 
minded, somehow, of the brevity of life ; and, if in this 
way Nature takes occasion to instruct us, we should 
live the better for her gentle teaching. 

By the middle or end of August, it is quite a com- 
mon thing to find some brilliant bit of cplor, some 
leaflet or some grass, upon which Nature tries her 
brushes, ere she attempts the gorgeous painting of 
the forest. The glossy foliage of the tupelo is ruddy 
here and there ; 'the maples, ever clean and beautiful, 
afford, perhaps, a gem ; the agrostis seems to hover 
over-distant pastures, with a smoke as of sublimated 
iodine ; and, climbing over rugged waHs, is seen the 
poisonous ivy, with shades of yellow and mahogany. 
Perhaps even the brilliant scarlet of the woodbine 
may be blended with the leafage of its dangerous 
neighbor, but it is not often that we find it colored 
so early in the season. 

The poisonous swamp-dog-wood blooms later, and 
is the most splendid^ of the forest trees in color. The 
leaves vary greatly in their tints. Some will be nor- 
mally green, relieved by the deep red of the mid-rib 
and veins ; others will be yellow ; and still others, an 
intense crimson or scarlet. In their pinnate arrange- 
ment, they suggest the ailantus, so familiar to all 
residents of New York. The tree is very dangerous 
to some constitutions, and both it and the poison-ivy 
should be handled with extreme care. There are 
persons so susceptible to the influence of either, that 
they are unable to approach them without injury. 
The latter is sometimes mistaken for the woodbine, 
from which it may be distinguished by its three leaf- 
lets on a stem, and by the thick mass of mossy-look 
ing roots which envelop the branches and assist the 
plant in climbing. The woodbine climbs b)' tendrils, 
which expand into a disk, and has five leaflets. There 
are several innocent species of sumac ; also lovely in 
the tropical elegance of their foliage, and in the beauty 
of their autumn coloring. These might be used to 
advantage in landscape gardening, being so disposed 
that their brilliant tints may contrast with the dark 
verdure of evergreens. Many of the plants now cul 
tivated for their ornamental leaves cannot compare 
with these in elegance. 

Trailing vines of dew-berry are. now rich with claret 
coloring, and huckleberry bushes brilliant, by trans- 
mitted light. Distant hickories and chestnuts are 
golden in the sunshine, and oaks as yet unchanged 
by oxygen and frost. The barberry, graceful at all 
seasons, is now bedecked with coral ornaments — 
the rich berry clusters which droop from a rosette 
of leaves. The leaves themselves are very shdwy 
and contrast well with the fruit. 

Leaving the meadows, let us stroll into the woods 
— ^ the shade is grateful still. Here we find the pretty 
and fragrant maiden's tresses, but we seek a fairer 
flower. In the swampy ground near the middle of 
the grove we hope to find the gentian — not the 
closed kind, but the fringed wonder, of which Bryant 
sings so sweetly. A systematic hunt results in a loss 
of temper and a thorough wetting, and in despair we 
are about to turn away, when we see it at our feet. 
And such a beauty ! Perfect in leaf, and with light 
developed flowers, their blue e5'^es shaming the ver)' 
sky above. It is one of those plants that it seems a 
sin to pluck — its reproachful look haunts us, and we 
seem to hear its gentle pleading to be restored to the 
home that it has chosen. Still, with that faith and 
constancy, which induces it to open in these late 
autumnal days, it will keep fresh and bright even 
when carried within doors. It forgives the theft, 
maybe, on account of the admiration which prompted 
it. Having found one specimen, others are of course 
forthcoming, and we perform a pirouette known only 
to enthusiastic herbalists and those prospecting for 
precious metal. We reprieve the blue-eyed sisters 
of our little prisoner, and, with a sense of triumph, 
return to labor and the city. 

We are just in time with our excursion, for the 
weather is becoming quite uncomfortable. The 
dreamy, golden haziness, which all the morning had 
suggested the matchless songs of Tennyson, has now 
given place to dark and chilling clouds. Many 
leaves are now scarce more than sombre which 
lately glowed with beauty indescribable. 

— W. W. Bailey. 



Trifles Unworthy of Genius. ^Genius thinks 
it can do whatever it sees others doing ; but it will 
be sure to repent sometime of every ill-judged outlay. 
What good does it do to curl up your hair for a sin- 
gle night? You have paper in your hair, that is all ; 
next night it is straight again. — Goethe. 



PEP I TO. 

Pepito is dead. He expired on the first day of 
April, to the great joy of a large circle of acquaint^ 
ances, by whom he was universally and cordially 
detested. The immediate cause of his death was a 
package of chloral powders, which he stole from my 
brother's pockets, and devoured, tin-foil wrappings 
and all. He roused himself at the last minute, made 
a feeble effort to bite John's finger, and faintly ejacu- 
lated "you be -," but he did not finish the sen- 
tence, and he never spoke again. If there be any 
place where the good parrots go, I hope he has gone 
there, but I am not sanguine. 

Pepito had been the pet of my dead sister-in-law ; 
and, as long as she lived, h'e was no worse than other 
parrots, which all seem to me to be inhabited by 
imps ; but, after her death, he became possessed with 
seven demons. He swore like a pirate, and " called 
names," like a fish woman. No cage could confine 
him, and he went where he pleased. Sometimes he 
got into the pantry, where he bit notches out of the 
cups and plates, stole biscuits and sugar, and took 
a bath in the milk. Sometimes he invaded my 
bedroom, or my brother's office, where he chewed 
up rings and studs, extracted stones from breast 
pins, pulled out, corks, and took whole boxes of pills, 
without paying the least regard to the directions. 
Any glittering ornament, especially in the hair or 
bonnet, was sure to bring on the wearer the unwel- 
come attentions of PeJ)ito, and he has dissected more 
artificial flowers than would furnish a shop; But 
Pepito had loved and been loved by Daisy, and John 
would as soon have thought o'f destroying his wife's 
portrait as of killing Pepito, though I think he was 
not sorry when Pepito killed himself. 

Daisy was not John's first love. I have some- 
times doubted whether she were even the second. 
John had once been engaged to Dolly Harwood, a 
very beautiful girl, the adopted child and probable 
heiress of Miss Hester Harwood, of Burton. Miss 
Harwood was a single lady, rich in all that makes life 
worth having ; who was called eccentric, because she 
kept house by herself, cared more for books than for 
dress, and had an embarrassing way of interpreting 
Bible precepts literally, and applying them to the 
concerns of daily life. But, somehow, the match be- 
tween John and Dolly was broken off. An ill tongue 
came between them. John was proud, and Dolly 
was proud, and the end of it was, that Miss Harwood 
took Dolly abroad, and John , married little Daisy 
McGregor, who was only too glad to take him, on 
any terms. John was highrprincipled, as well as 
high-spirited, and I, arn sure he meant to be all a 
husband should be. But I fancy Daisy missed some- 
thing out of her married life. The poor child never 
complained, but she pined, from the first months of 
her married life ; and a: few weeks after her con- 
finement she faded away into heaven, like a morning 
moon, taking her baby with her. John was unwilling 
to give up his house, so I shut up my own cottage in 
Burton, and came to live with him in Ironton. Pepito' 
condescended to make friends with me, and though 
he certainly was ver}' troublesome, I petted him, at 
first, for Daisy's sake and afterward for his own, be- 
cause, as it fell out, this most ill-conditioned of par- 
rots did me an inestimable service, as I am about to 
relate to you : 

The year after Daisy's death, my brother was called 
to see a certain Mrs. Dare, a young widow boarding 
at the house across the road. Nobody knew much 
of Mrs. Dare, save that she had come to Ironton 
about six months before, bringing letters of intro- 
duction to our clergyman, from the Bishop of N ; 

that she seemed to have plenty of money, and that 
she was both beautiful and accomplished. She went 
to church a great deal, and hardly anywhere else, 
and was very circumspect in her conduct. 

" How is your patient.'" I asked, when 'John came 
back. 

" Rather forlorn ! " was the answer. " I don't 
think stie is in any danger, but she has an ugly cough 
and sore throat, and is very lonely and low-spirited. 
I wish you would go over and sit with her a while, 
Eunice. It would be a real charity." 

I made no 'objection, for 1 was used io visiting 
John's patients, and I had some desire to see more of 
Mrs. Dare. 1 was quite dazzled with her beauty. She 
was a tall, finely formed woman, with large, soft, and 
very dark eyes, a beautiful complexion, and the most 
lovely golden hair I ever saw, waving and rippling, 
and branching out in little curls all round her face, 
though she had brushed it all back, and tied it up in 
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a great knot behind. The only blemish in her face, 
if blemish it could be called, was a small black mole, 
or tumor, about the size of a pea, just at the outer 
corner of her left eye. 

1 went to see Mrs. Dare a good many times, and by 
and by she began to come and see me, not in any 
formal way, but in neighborly fashion, bringing in 
her work and spending the evening, or practicing on 
the piano when 1 was busy about house in the morn- 
ing. 1 could see that my grave brother was very 
much taken with her, and 1 thought I could see, also, 
that she was setting her cap at John. 

Now I had always hoped that my brother would 
marry again. I did not like living in Ironton, and 
rather pined for my own home, my little house and 
garden, my church and Bible class in Burton. But 
then 1 very much wanted him to marry Dolly Har- 
wood, and, with all her beauty and accomplishments, 
I did not quite like Mrs. Dare. There was a certain 
feeling of unreality about her— ^a sense of something 
concealed and dangerous, as one might have in play- 
ing with some beautiful unknown animal. I did not 
think her truthful, and I did think her spiteful. It 
happened one day that I mentioned liliss Harwood 
and her niece as being abroad. 

"Miss Harwood!" said Mrs. Dare; "oh, yes, I 
met them at Baden. She seems a nice woman in her 
way, but I do think it would be better for her to 
spend less time in running after poor people and 
charitable institutions, and take more care of her 
niece. The poor girl ran absolutely wild at Baden, 
and made herself talked about in a very undesirable 
way. People said she was going to marry a certain 
Russian Count, who was very attentive to her, but it 
turned out that the man had a wife at home. It 
made a great scandal. But there, I ought not to 
have said so much ! " she added, with one of her soft 
appealing looks, first at me, and then at John : " Pleasfe 
don't repeat what I have said, Mrs. Ruthven." 

" I am not apt to repeat scandalous stories ! " I an- 
swered, coldly eilough. 

"Oh, but I assure you it is all true!" said Mrs. 
Dare, eagerly. " People pitied Miss Harwood, more 
than they blamed her, because her aunt did not take 
proper care of her. I assure you, Mrs; Ruthven, all 
I have said is true." 

" I don't dispute it ! " I answered ; " but I see no 
reason why one should repeat a scandalous story 
which is true, any more than one which is false. Si- 
lence is always safe ! " 

" I quite agree with you," said Mrs. Dare, with her 
sweetest smile. " If I am a fanatic about anything, it 
is in the matter of truthfulness. Do you know, I 
never could bring myself to wear a bit of false hair, 
though every one does, nowadays." 

"I don't know why you should," said mj' brother; 
"I have often remarked the beauty of your hair." 

" Such as it is, it is all my own," said Mrs. Dare. 
" Dolly Harwood used to laugh at me because I would 
not wear even a braid, but I could not bear to do it, 
and I never did." 

After Mrs. Dare had gone, my brother sat some- 
time in silence. Then he said, gravely, " I am sorrv 
to hear this about Dolly Harwood." 

" I don't believe a word of it ! " I answered, hotly 
enough. "It is not one bit like Dolly; and Hester 
Harwood is the last person to neglect a young jady 
under her charge." 

" At any rate, Eunice, you need not have been so 
sharp with the poor little soul. I don't see why she 
should tell a lie about the matter. She strikes me as 
an eminently truthful and transparent person." 

" Does she ? " I asked. 

" Yes, she does ! " answered John, with more ir- 
ritability than was at all common with him ; " but I 
see how it is, Eunice. You are like all women. You 
can't bear to hear another woman praised. I expect 
Mrs. Dare's beauty, alone, will set all the ladies in 
town against her." 

I felt like being very aggravating, indeed, so I did 
not answer a word, but only said good night, and 
went to bed. 

After this, I noticed that Mrs. Dare's hair was more 
natural than ever. She wore it in all sorts of careless 
and pretty ways, and more than once alluded to its 
being all her own. The more I saw of her, the more 
I did not like her, though I could hardly have given 
any reason, except that she was always throwing out 
hints about Miss Harwood and her niece, especially 
before John. One day I said to her: "You don't 
mention Mrs. Anvers, Mrs. Dare. I think she was 
at Baden with the Harwoods." ■ 

Mrs. Dare's eyes shot absolute fires. I could not 



have believed such a look could come from them. 
It altered the whole expression of her face for a 
moment. Then she said, gently enough, but with an 
evident effort : 

" You must excuse me from saying anything about 
Mrs. Anvers. She has insulted me beyond forgive- 
ness." 

I knew that Mrs. Anvers, with all her good quali- 
ties, could be rude, and I said no more ; but not the 
less did I determine to write to my friend, and ask 
her about Mrs. Dare. The next morning, as I was 
looking over a paper, I saw in the list of foreign ar- 
rivals in Boston, the names of Mr. and Mrs. Anvers. 
They had expected to remain abroad a week longer, 
I knew, but probably some business crisis had brought 
Mr. Anvers home. 1 sat down and wrote to Mrs. An- 
vers about Mrs. Dare, begging her to answer me at 
once. The reply came by return of mail. 

"I never knew any Mrs. Dare at Baden, or else- 
where. There was a Miss O'Malley at Baden, with 
whom we were very much taken, and with whom we 
came near getting into a serious scrape. We asked 
her to make a short journey with us, and found out, 
just at the last moment, that she was anything but a 
respectable woman. It almost killed Dolly, who had 
become very fond of her. Miss O'Malley had black 
hair, and a beautiful complexion, which people said 
was artificial. There was nothing else remarkable 
about her, except a very black mole just at the corner 
of one of her eyes. She left Baden very suddenly, 
and they said she was a regularly paid French spy. 
I could not help feeling sorry for her, after all. I 
have left Sidney with Hester, who wanted to take the 
girls to spend the summer at the little Moravian set- 
tlement of Konigsfeld in the Black Forest, for the 
benefit of their German. Dolly will enjoy it, for she 
loves quiet above all things." 

I saw through it all, and began to wonder how I 
should make John see through it as well. I knew I 
must be very cautious, for he was wonderfully taken 
with the beautiful widow, and I knew I might offend 
him without doing any good. But while I was turn- 
ing the matter over in my mind, and trying to come 
to a decision, something happened which saved me 
all the trouble, 

Mrs. Dare came over to spend the evening with me, 
and, of course, John stayed at home to see her. I 
never saw her more charming — I never saw anyone 
more charming than Mrs. Dare, that evening. There 
was a simplicity in her manners, a sort of sunny half- 
subdued cheerfulness, and an evident desire to please, 
which won even me. If it had not been for that mole ! 
But there it was, too plain, and too peculiar, to be mis- 
taken. She saw me looking at it, and smiled. 

" You are looking at my beauty-spot ! " said she, 
pleasantly ; " oh, you need not mind ; I am not in the 
least sensitive about it. Do you think it could be 
taken off, Dr. Mayhew.' " 

John looked closely at the mark, and I thought his 
face clouded. "It might," said he; "but I should 
seriously advise you to let it alone. How long has 
it been there .' " 
■ " It came two years ago, just after I had got a ter- 
rible black ej'e in a railroad accident. I have never 
let anyone meddle with it, for fear of making it worse. 
I have been advised to paint it over, but I dislike the 
notion of paint even more than that of false hair, 
though a great many ladies use both rouge and pearl 
powder, and think no harm." 

"They are ruinous both to health and complex- 
ion," remarked my brother. 

" So I used to tell Dolly Harwood," said Mrs. Dare ; 
" and I think she has injured her complexion. She 
gets to look quite old ; but then, she keeps such late 
hours. How do you like my comb, Mrs. Ruthven ? " 

"It is very pretty, in itself," I answered, regarding 
the sparkling jet and diamond fly nestled in Mrs. 
Dare's golden locks ; " but, to tell you the truth, I 
don't fancy such decorations. If that creature were 
alive, you would not like it on )'-ouf head at all." 

"I don't know that I ever thought of it in that 
way," said Mrs. Dare, good humoredly. " It does 
not seem exactly in good taste, does it ? " 

She stooped, as she spoke, to pick up her ball of 
wool. At that moment, the door opened, and Maria 
entered, carrying the coffee tray and Pepito, who was 
riding on her shoulder and making derisive remarks 
in her ear. With one wild scream of delight, the law- 
less fowl abandoned his perch, and alighting on Mrs. 
Dare's head, he began an energetic attack on her 
comb. Mrs. Dare screamed and put up her hands. 
John flew to the rescue, lifted Pepito from his perch; 
and, with him, the whole mass of the widow's beau- 



tiful golden hair! There it hung, suspended from 
Pepito's claws; and there stood Mrs. Dare as bald as 
a new-born baby, save for the short stubble of blue- 
black hair which covered her head. 1, never saw 
such a transformation. I should not have known 
the woman. 

John stared a moment in stupefied silence; and 
then, disengaging the wig from. Pepito's grasp, he 
handed it to its owner, and left the room, and 1 pres- 
ently heard the hall door slam behind him. I draw 
a veil over the scene that followed. Mrs. Dare first 
exploded in a storm of furious abuse of myself Then 
she went into equally furious hysterics, and finally 
she went home. The next morning she left Ironton, 
in the early train, and that was the last we heard of 
her, for a long time. People said she had heard of 
the serious illness of her father in London, and that 
she had gone to him. I charged Maria to say noth- 
ing of the scene in our parlor, and I don't think it 
ever got abroad. 

I said nothing to John till we were alone the next 
evening, when he brought up the subject himself 

"I should not have cared so much, if she had not 
lied so about it ! " said he ; " but why she should have 
told such unnecessary falsehoods, about the matter, 
I cannot guess." 

" I suspect she has told worse falsehoods than 
that ! " said I, and I gave him Mrs. Anvers' letter. 
He read it, whistled, and handed it back to me with- 
out saying a word. The next day he asked me if I 
had any commissions at Boston, and of course I had. 
He was absent at Boston three days ; and, coming 
back on Wednesday, he asked me if I could be ready 
to set out for Europe by Saturday morning. 

"Lean be ready to sail for Australia on Saturday, 
if you like ! " I answered ; for, having been an officer's 
wife, I was used to quick journeys. " But why }" 

" Because I am going to Germany on Saturday ; 
and, if you like, you can go with me." 

Of course I liked ; and, of course, I was ready. We 
went to Baden, just as quickly as we could. Then we 
went to the Black Forest. Then, by and by, there 
was a wedding in the pretty Moravian church at 
KSnigsfeld ; and a wedding feast, with all kinds of 
nice things, and pretty little presents for Dolly, from 
the good sisters. Then I stayed and made a visit 
with Hester, at KSnigsfeld, while my brother and 
sister had their wedding journey. Then we all went 
to Naples and spent the winter, and came home by 
way of Paris; and there, in some of his hospital 
visitations, John found poor Mrs. Dare, blinded and 
dying of a cancer in her face, and we had the comfort 
of soothing- her last hours. She was very penitent 
and gentle then, poor thing ; and I spent many hours 
with her, and heard all her sad and shameful history, 
and she died at last with her head on my arms. She 
might have made a splendid woman, but she never 
had any chance. Her end was very peaceful, and 
she has found rest at last. — Lttcy Ellen Guernsey. 



Niagara. — The view from the foot of Table Rock, 
which Mr. Tavernier has chosen, although not so 
comprehensive as others, is well calculated to con- 
vey an idea of the irresistible rush of the mighty 
waters. The reader may judge of the breadth, bold- 
ness, and masterly power of the original painting, from 
this grand and speaking copy of it. The water is 
alive, and flashes in green, gold, and amber, as it pre- 
cipitates itself down into the "hell of waters" below ; 
the smoke of which ascends for ever into the mid air, 
tossing itself into rainbows. The huge rock in the 
foreground, with the innumerable fragments at its 
base and all around it, carry off the descending 
falls, and give a feeling as of endless depth to the 
misty abyss of which they form the dark and well de- 
fined edge. It is admirably drawn, and paintecj — and 
the sky is a piece of pure nature, with the marks of 
genius and inspiration in its entire conception and 
execution ; and all this is heightened by the atmos- 
phere which pervades it and the fine perspective. Mr. 
Tavernier is a young Englishman, who has spent 
a good deal of time in France, in the studios of 
the great modern masters of that school. He, like 
many other young men of promise from various parts 
of Europe, has come to reside in America — and if he 
had painted no other picture than the one we have 
represented, we should have a just right to prophesy 
that he will eventually make a broad mark for him- 
self in the history of American art. It is encourag- 
ing to us, as Americans, to find that New York is 
fast becoming a great centre of art, and is attracting 
to it so many artists and students from various parts 
of the civilized world. 



